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Co  operation  and  tde  ^Poor. 

_ 

N considering  the  question  of  “ Co-operation  and  the 
Poor,”  I feel  it  is  not  necessary  to  stop  to  inquire  as 
to  the  causes  of  the  poverty  which  is  in  our  inidst, 
and  which  we  all  so  much  deplore.  It  is  manifest  that 
it  does  exist  in  a very  large  degree,  and  especially  so  in  cur 
large  centres  of  populaition. 

Co-operation,  as  we  know  it,  was  begun  in  1844  by  some 
poor  weavers  of  Rochdale.  And  are  we  now  to  believe  that 
the  movement  which  has  been  such  a mighty  lever  in  the  up- 
lifting of  the  Avorking  classes  of  our  country  since  then,  does  not 
still  possess  within  it  that  which  appeals  to  the  very  poor, 
helping  them  to  help  themselves,  and  making  them  better 
citizens? 

We  ail  know  how  the  movement  of  which  we  are  justly  proud 
has  grovAUi.  Our  increases  in  membership,  share  capital,  and 
sales,  as  shoA\  n in  the  report  of  the  Central  Board,  make  most 
interesting  reading.  But,  while  this  advance  is  being  made, 
it  strikes  one  that  some  are  being  left  behind,  and  that  AA’e  are 
not  givi)ig  them  a fair  chance  to  get  level  with  us.  Many  of 
us  had  a better  start  in  life,  or  perhaps  had  opportunities 
which  do  not  often  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  poorest,  and  we  setm 
to  forget  this  when  we  are  arranging  conditions  of  member- 
ship, and  unwittingly  put  hindrances  in  the  Avay  of  those  to 
whom  co-operation  should  be  a great  help. 

^ In  order  that  it  should  be  as  easy  as  possible  to  become  a 
member  of  a co-opemtive  society,  the  entrance  fee  should  be 
nominal — say  6d. — to  include  pass-book  and  rides.  Whilst  1 
do  not  favour  abolishing  the  entrance  fee,  which,  in  actual 
practice,  would  mean  that  a large  number  of  members  would 
withdraw  and  re-join  every  quarter,  involving  considerable 
labour  and  expense  to  a society,  I would  have  the  fee  sufficient 
only  to  cover  the  cost  of  clerical  work  and  the  books  required. 
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(As  many  as  5,000  do  withdraw  from  a neighbouring  society 
in  my  district  every  half-year.)  Paying  a fee  to  join  a society 
is  difficult  for  some  of  the  poor  to  understand,  for  to  them  it 
is  like  getting  nothing  in  return  for  the  money  they  have  to 
pay.  Mr.  Tweddell  (secretary  of  the  Hartlepool  Society)  says  : 
“ We  act  on  the  principle  that  it  is  the  members  and  their 
trade  we  want,  and  it  is  bad  policy  to  place  any  obstacles  in 
their  way,  and  accordingly  we  don’t  charge  any  fee  on  admis- 
sion to  membership.” 

The  fee  at  Sunderland  is  Is.,  but,  as  showing  that  the  pay- 
ment of  that  amount  is  felt  to  be  a hardship  with  the  very 
poor,  out  of  128  members  who  have  joined  at  one  branch 
since  October  8th,  1902,  thirty-four  have  paid  the  amount  by 
instalments  of  3d.  at  a time,  and  twenty-seven  are  still  pay- 
ing. 

Societies  need  not  require  any  payment  to  share  capital  at 
the  time  of  joining ; but  when  the  first  dividend  is  paid,  a 
small  sum — say  2s. — could  be  transferred  to  it.  It  might  be 
within  the  member’s  option  at  each  subsequent  quarter  or 
half-year  to  allow  part  of  the  sum  which  may  become  due  as 
dividend  to  be  paid  to  his  credit  as  capital.  In  some  of  our 
societies  a fee  is  still  deducted  on  a total  withdrawal,  and  this 
is  a tax  which  falls  mostly  on  the  poor,  for  they  are  the  class 
who  withdraw  oftenest  from  any  society  by  reason  of  their 
circumstances.  Holding,  as  I do,  that  every  member  has  a 
perfect  right  to  whatever  moneys  he  may  have  in  a society 
without  any  deduction  whatever,  I would  have  nothing  re- 
tained by  way  of  fine.  The  fee  to  re-join  is  a sufficient  penalty, 
if  one  be  necessary. 

Before  we  expect  the  poor  to  become  members  of  our  socie- 
ties, we  must  offer  them  as  good  facilities  as  their  peculiar 
circumstances  demand  and  as  they  can  obtain  anywhere  else. 
Mr.  Holyoake  has  said  that  “our  policy  (as  co-operators)  is 
to  keop  up  prices  of  goods  to  the  highest  market  level,”  and 
that  “the  tradesman  is  continually  underselling  the  stores.” 
And,  further:  “But  what  does  it  matter  if  the  store  mem- 
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her  gives  more?  He  merely  saves  more,  as  it  all  comes  lack 
to  his  own  pocket  by  way  of  dividend.” 

No  doubt  Mr.  Holyoake  fairly  represents  the  position  of 
our  societies  in  general  as  to  what  is  their  policy.  But  1 
ask.  Is  it  the  best  policy?  To  the  poor  it  is  a prohibitive  oi.e, 
because  they  are  compelled  to  make  the  best  of  all  their  ready 
money,  and  thus  they  are  left  behind,  and  the  co-operative 
movement  knows  them  not.  I feel  that  this  question  of 
prices — in  other  words,  big  dividends — has  much  to  answer 
for  in  the  question  which  is  before  us.  Possibly  some  may 
think  that  because  we  in  Sunderland  don’t  have  big  c ivi- 
dends,  we  resemble  the  fox  in  the  fable,  and  say  the  grapes 
are  sour. 

Have  a talk  with  a person  of  average  intelligence  as  to  l:is 
becoming  a member  of  the  store,  and  he  will  probably  tell 
you  that  the  prices  of  goods  are  higher  than  amongst  other 
tradesmen,  and  that  he  can  do  better  with  the  private  trader, 
even  when  the  dividend  is  taken  into  consideration.  Of 
course,  we  well  know  that  when  all  things  are  considered — 
that  is,  when  allowance  is  made  for  the  dividend,  the  advan- 
tage is  on  the  side  of  the  store  member ; but  the  fact  remains 
that,  somehow',  our  stores  have  a notoriety  for  high  prices. 
In  the  report  of  w'orkmen  co-operative  societies,  recently  is- 
sued by  the  Board  of  Trade,  it  is  stated  : “ There  is,  perhaps, 
some  ground  for  the  belief  that  in  districts  where  competition 
is  not  severe,  or  where,  as  in  some  of  the  mining  districts, 
the  co-operators  have  almost  monopolised  the  trading  of  the 
district,  the  value  of  the  dividend  system  in  encouraging  sav- 
ing has  led  committees  of  societies  to  keep  selling  prices  at  a 
level  unnecessarily  high,  in  order  to  increase  the  dividend, 
much  of  w'hich  experience  has  shown  will  be  capitalised  by 
the  members.  Much  discussion  as  to  the  policy  of  high  divi- 
dends has  taken  place  during  the  last  year  or  tw'o,  and  in  one 
or  two  instances  societies  have  announced  their  intention  of 
low'ering  prices.  It  is  urged  that  ,the  lowering  of  prices  will 
bring  into  the  societies  the  poorer  classes,  who,  as  yet,  are 
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largely  outside  of  them,  and  who,  as  they  cannot  afford  to 
Avait  for  a prospeotive  dividend,  are  led  to  purchase  wdiat  they 
require  at  the  lowest  prices  for  which  goods  may  be  obtainable 
in  the  ordinary  shops. 

" In  this  connection,  a further  proposal,  also  being  actively 
discusse<l  at  the  present  time  by  co-operators,  is  that  the 
larger  and  stronger  societies  shall  open,  in  the  very  poor 
localities  in  their  districts,  branch  stores,  at  which  goo^ls 
shall  be  sold  at  a very  small  margin  over  cost  prices,  plus  ex- 
penses, and  that  dividend  shall  be  paid  to  customers  at  such 
branches  at  a lower  rate  than  that  allotted  to  customers  at 
the  other  shops  of  the  society.” 

I agree  wdth  every  word  of  that  report,  except  as  to  the 
paying  of  a lower  rate  of  diAudend  to  members  at  the  j oor 
branches  of  a society. 

The  paying  of  a lessened  dividend  hy  a society  all  through 
its  business  would  not  debar  a single  member  w'ho  can  afiord 
to  pay  high  prices  from  making  any  purchases.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  thousands  in  our  midst  who  cannot  pay  the 
prices  Achich  are  demanded  in  order  to  get  a big  dividend  in 
return.  Lessened  diAudends  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  a great 
boon  to  this  class. 

In  the  “ Co-operative  News,”  in  the  month  of  November 
last,  there  Avas  a paragraph  headed  “ A Source  of  Strength,” 
which  shoAA'ed  hoAv  the  secretary  of  a society  in  Lancashire  had 
made  a comparison  of  goods  from  his  society  and  one  pur- 
chased from  a leading  grocer.  The  sum  paid  for  the  articles, 
of  which  there  were  thirty-fiA'e,  Avas  24s.  o^d.  The  store  price 
was  26s.  od.  The  diA’idend  (oh!  that  dividend!)  was  3s.  lltd., 
making  2s.  in  favour  of  the  store.  The  secretary  says : “ I 
haA^e  eA'ery  reason  to  believe  that  similar  impartial  tests  would 
yield  equally  satisfactory  results  in  the  vast  majority  of  our 
societies.  Here,  then,”  he  says,  “ is  the  source  of  our 
strength.” 

This  bears  out  the  remark  of  Mr.  Holyoake,  as  to  the 
policv  of  keeping  up  prices  of  goods  ; but  I entirely  differ  from 
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the  sentiment  as  to  its  being  a source  of  strength.  To  me  it 
is  the  weakest  link  in  the  chain  of  co-operation  is  this  oA’er- 
paying  for  goods  in  order  to  get  a big  diA'idend  in  return. 

This  is  a clear  case  of  wdiat  I call  a prohibitii'e  policy. 
To  purchase  the  same  articles  at  the  store,  it  Avas  necessary 
to  pay  Is.  llgd.  more  than  at  the  prh’ate  shop. 

To  secure  the  trade  of  the  poor,  the  prices  paid  at  the 
counter  shoidd  be  in  keeping  with  those  of  other  tradesmen, 
and  the  dividend  received  should  represent  the  benefit  to  the 
member.  The  precarious  incomes  of  the  poorest  classes  do  not 
admit  of  paying  more  to  get  more  back  as  dividend. 

The  policy  of  the  society  of  Avhich  I have  the  honour  of 
being  secretary  is  not  the  one  of  keeping  up  the  prices  of 
goods.  Its  motto  might  be  said  to  be,  “ Good  food  cheap,” 
and  the  society  has  scored  in  that  direction,  and  the  poor  of 
Sunderland  are  enabled  to  purchase  their  food  under  equal, 
and  in  <ome  cases  A^ery  much  better,  circumstances  than  at 
priA'ate  shops. 

Noav,  for  some  proof  of  this  statement.  On  NoA^ember  loth 
last,  thirty  articles  of  food  Avere  purchased  from  fiA'e  different 
tradesmen  in  Sunderland,  costing  18s.  114d.  The  store  price 
for  them  aahs  18s.  llfd.,  and,  note,  four  articles — ham,  rice, 
raisins  (tAvo  kinds) — were  not  so  good  as  ours,  whilst  one 
(salmon)  \Aas  of  inferior  brand,  and  Avould  not  command  so 
much  moneA’^  in  the  Wholesale  market. 

V 

High  diA'idends  are  made  by  paying  enhanced  prices  for 
goods.  Of  course,  there  may  be  conditions  in  some  societies 
Avhich  affect  the  diA'idend,  but,  generally  speaking,  it  cannot 
be  otherAvise  than  by  enhanced  prices.  Paying  an  additional 
Id.  per  stone  for  flour.  Id.  per  pound  for  butter.  Id.  per  stone 
for  potatoes,  and  :|d.  per  pound  for  granulated  sugar  Avould 
increase  the  diAudend  of  the  Sunderland  Society  by  6d.  in  the 
pound.  There  are  many  societies  in  the  counties  of  Durham 
and  Northumberland  w^hose  extra  profits  on  these  four  articles 
of  daily  consumption  would  increase  the  general  diAudend  of 
the  Sunderland  Society  by  Is.  in  the  pound.  Thus,  it  will  be 
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seen  that  a trifle  extra  profit  on  the  principal  articles  of 
food  has  a wonderful  effect  on  the  dividend.  True,  it  has  ; 
and  this  little  extra  is  bound  to  have  an  effect  on  a society 
by  trade  lost  to  it  from  those  with  small  incomes,  who  have 
to  make  the  most  of  the  little  money  they  do  get. 

High  dividends,  I am  convinced,  hinder  the  poor  from  trad- 
ing at  the  store.  Lowering  the  price  of  goods  would  command 
the  trade  of  all  classes.  If  the  prices  are  kept  low,  all  could 
buy  ; but  if  high  prices  rule,  the  poor  are  practically  shut  out. 
Had  the  Sunderland  Society  favoured  high  dividends,  its  cafe 
(of  which  we  are  so  proud)  could  not  have  been  what  it  is 
to-day — that  is,  the  largest,  handsomest,  and  most  comfort- 
able to  be  found  in  the  north  of  England,  with  a tariff  which 
is  the  best  in  the  northern  counties  for  price  and  quality. 
The  popularity  of  the  cafe  is,  without  any  doubt,  due  to  its 
supplying  food,  nicely  served,  at  a low  price. 

There  is  an  item  to  be  seen  in  many  societies’  balance  sheets 
(too  many)  w^hich  is  often  called  a black  spot.  I refer  to 
amounts  owing  by  members.  We  are  told  that  such  an  item 
ought  not  to  appear.  True,  it  shouldn’t.  But  it  is  there. 
The  giving  of  credit  involves  considerable  labour,  which  is  not 
necessary  whe  n ours  are  ready  money  transactions . 
Besides  this,  anyone  who  has  experience  knows  tint  aften 
disputes  arise  through  the  giving  of  credit,  not  to  mention 
loss  to  a society,  which  could  not,  had  the  money  been  paid 
down  at  the  time.  Such  disputes  do  not  occur  with  the  very 
poor.  It  is  not  the  poorest  members  who  get  this  credit.  It 
is  a feature  of  the  poor  members  that  they  owe  the  store 
nothing.  As  an  illustration,  I refer  to  the  Sunderland  So- 
ciety, which  has  an  average  debt  of  £17  8s.  per  £100  of  its 
weekly  grocery  <^ales.  But  when  the  four  shops  in  poor  dis- 
tricts are  looked  at,  it  is  found  that  the  owings  are  only  7d. 
per  £100  of  their  weekly  sales.  Here,  then,  we  have  the 
poorer  districts  having  what  may  be  termed  a clean  slate, 
whilst  the  better  districts  are  taking  privileges,  and  much  time 
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is  spent  in  our  meetings  bemoaning  that  members  sliould  owe 
the  sum  that  appears  in  our  balance  sheets. 

Co-operators  of  to-day  are  not  what  they  were  over  thirty 
years  ago.  I am  old  enough  to  remember  customers  bringing 
back  paper  sugar  bags  to  the  store  to  be  used  over  again,  so 
as  to  save  expense  to  the  society.  And  many  a sixpence  hrve 
I earned  for  taking  a sack  of  flour  to  a member’s  house  after 
shop  hours,  simply  because  the  society  did  not  deliver  goods 
to  its  members.  To-day,  the  bulk  of  goods  sold  are  delivered 
by  rolley  or  van,  w'hich  is  an  expense  to  the  society.  It  is 
right  that  this  should  be  so,  but,  in  considering  any  scheme 
for  extending  co-operation  to  the  poor,  which  may  involve  the 
spending  of  money,  it  is  only  fair  to  point  out  that  there  is  a 
contra  account  here,  for,  generally  speaking,  the  poor  carry 
their  goods  away  themselves,  and  thereby  save  expense  to 
the  society.  The  cartage  of  goods  to  members  in  the  various 
grocery  departments  of  the  Sunderland  Society  averages  l(js. 
3d.  for  the  same  value  for  which  only  7s.  6d.,  is  paid  by  the 
Coronation-street  branch,  to  which  the  Settlement  is  at- 
tached. In  other  words,  if  the  whole  of  the  carting  for  the 
grocery  departments  w^ere  done  at  the  same  rate  a-s  at  this 
branch,  it  w'ould  mean  that  a saving  of  £8t)4  would  be  effected 
on  a tw^elve  months’  trade. 

I mentioned  just  now'  an  average  cost  of  carting  groceries 
of  16s.  3d.  In  the  better  parts  of  the  borough  it  amounts  to 
as  much  as  21s.  Over  and  above  all  this,  it  should  be  .tated 
that  the  carting  of  goods  means  extra  labour  and  cost  for 
paper  and  twine,  wdiich,  in  the  case  of  the  poorer  members,  is 
saved  to  the  society  to  a very  large  extent. 

The  Sunderland  Society  first  opened  a branch  in  a poor  ilis- 
trict  ill  the  year  1889,  with  sales  of  about  £40  per  w'eek.  As 
an  experiment,  premises  w'ere  rented,  but  they  proved  to  be 
unsuitable  for  the  trade  that  followed,  so  they  were  given 
up,  and  another  property  rented,  which,  if  anything,  was 
more  unsuitable  still,  for  a mongoose  had  to  be  kept  on  tlie 
premises  to  keep  dowui  the  rats.  A determined  effort  was 
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made  to  get  a site  on  which  to  erect  new  premises,  and  eventn- 
ally  the  beer-house  (“  Robbie  Burns  ”)  was  purchased  and 
re-built,  good  food  taking  the  place  of  bad  intoxicants.  The 
erection  of  premises  has  resulted  in  a considerable  saving  in 
leakage,  with,  of  course,  better  profits  and  increased  trade, 
the  turnover  now  being  about  £120  per  week. 

In  course  of  time,  two  other  branches  in  poor  areas  were 
opened  out,  and,  as  recently  as  ^lay  last,  a fourth  one. 

The  first  three  branches  are  in  districts  which  have  been 
described  as  poor,”  “ poorer,”  and  “ poorest  ” ; and  when  it 
comes  to  be  inquired  into,  there  seems  to  be  justification  for 
that  remark,  as  I find  the  average  amount  of  the  purchases 
made  are,  respectively,  J-^d.,  Is.  OM.,  and  Is.  2d.  per  check 
issued. 

The  profits  made  at  these  branches  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  table  : — There  are  three  branches  in  poor  areas,  not 
including  the  one  opened  in  May  last,  and  the  figures  I give 
are  for  complete  years : — 


Sales 

Profit 

Divi. 

Year  ending  .Tan. 

£ 

£ 

s.  d. 

1902  (three  branches)  

15,711 

..  1,727  ... 

— *"4 

1901  (three  branches)  .... 

14,694 

...  1,740 

Other  branches : — 

£1,017 

1902  

195,127 

...  20,660  ... 

2 11 

1901  

180,835 

...  20,705  ... 

2 31 

£14,292 

A simple  computation  shows  that,  had  the  branches  in  the 
better  parts  of  Sunderland  made  profits  equal  to  those  in  the 
poorer,  the  amount  disposable  for  dividend  for  the  year  end- 
ing January,  1902,  would  have  been  increased  by  £854.  This 
sum,  it  will  be  noticed,  is  almost  exactly  the  amount  (£861) 
which  is  paid  for  carting  in  excess  of  the  average  rate  for  the 
poorer  districts.  A similar  computation  for  the  year  ending 
January,  1901,  shows  £753  as  being  the  amount  which  would 
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have  been  available  for  dividend  had  the  profits  of  the  better 
branches  been  equal  per  pound  to  those  in  the  poor  districts. 

Coming  to  the  particular  scheme  which  is  now  on  its  trial 
in  Sunderland,  namely,  a determined  attempt  to  let  the  poor 
know  that  there  is  something  in  co-operation • which  can  do 
them  good,  the  way  had,  to  some  extent,  been  cleared  for 
action  by  the  fact  that  there  was  no  big  dividend  question  to 
tackle.  (Only  on  one  occasion  during  the  past  six  years  has 
the  dividend  exceeded  2s.  in  the  pound.) 

In  the  report  of  an  inquiry  made  by  the  Women’s  Guild 
twelve  months  ago,  it  is  suggested  that  societies  “ should  es- 
tablish a reputation  of  trading  and  working  for  the  poorest.” 
This  we  are  doing  in  the  fact  of  our  selling  goods  at  prices  and 
in  quantities  suitable  for  their  needs.  It  is  demonstrated  be- 
yond question  that  the  dividend  is  an  actual  gain  to  them. 

The  question  of  the  quantity  of  food,  Ac.,  which  may  be 
purchased  is  most  important ; but  if  we  are  to  bring  them  to 
see  the  value  of  our  movement,  we  must  adopt  our  methods  to 
suit  their  circumstances.  We  do  this  in  Sunderland,  as  1 have 
shown  by  reference  to  the  value  of  the  checks  issued.  Taking 
the  branch  in  our  poorest  district,  the  average  purchase  is 
7r,d.  in  the  grocery,  whilst  at  a branch  in  the  West-End  it  is 
2s.  2d.  The  butchering  purchase  averages  4|d.  in  the  poor 
district,  as  against  2s.  in  other  parts.  Pennyworths  and  half- 
pennyworths are  regularly  asked  for  and  supplied,  and,  to  (he 
credit  of  the  C.W.S.,  let  me  here  state  that  they  are  in  a 
position  to  supply  Id.  packets  of  a great  variety  of  goods — Id. 
tins  of  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  also  Id.  jars  of  jam  and  marmalade. 
At  my  request,  purchases  of  Id.  goods  have  been 
made  for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  and,  to  put 
it  mildly,  the  traders  are  not  in  it  for  quantity  or  style 
of  package,  and  the  C.W.S.  are  to  be  complimented  on  the 
result. 

The  sales  in  the  new  premises  for  the  ten  complete  weeks 
ending  December  20th,  in  the  grocery  department,  were 
£1,263,  as  again.st  £596  in  the  old  premises.  In  the  butcher- 
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iug  and  cooked-meat  departments,  £1,048  was  received  in  tbe 
same  period,  making  a total  increased  turnover  of  £1,714  more 
than  in  the  corresponding  ten  weeks  of  1901.  The  total  sales 
of  the  society  show  a decrease  of  £400  for  the  same  ten  weeks, 
which  would  have  amounted  to  £2,100,  but  for  the  increase  at 
this  branch.  The  result  is  highly  satisfactory,  and  what  the 
figures  woiild  have  been,  had  not  a serious  depression  of  trade 
set  in,  with  an  increasing  number  of  men  out  of  work  in  our 
shipyards,  is  a matter  which  we  cannot  determine  ; but  the 
probabilities  are  that  they  would  have  shown  even  better 
results. 

The  butchering  and  cooked-meat  department  opened  out.  meets 
a felt  want,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  presence  of  nearly  1,000  cus- 
tomers per  day  who  come  to  this  department  to  obtain  food. 
All  our  calculations  have  been  upset  as  to  the  business  that 
would  be  done  here ; the  place  is  too  small,  and  negotiations 
are  in  operation  for  the  securing  of  more  buildings  in  the 
rear.  The  premises  consist  of  ^ grocery,  butchering,  and 
cooked-meat  shop,  with  living-rooms  above  for  the  two  ladies 
who  are  engaged  in  the  special  work.  Also  a small  hall — too 
«mall  it  soon  will  be — for  social  gatherings.  Everything  is 
quite  neiv,  clean,  and  nice.  In  fact,  there  are  no  premises 
in  the  locality  to  compare  with  them  for  smartness  and  bright- 
ness. Miss  Davies  is  in  charge  at  present  of  the  special  work, 
assisted  by  another  lady.  Their  work,  to  a large  extent,  be- 
gins at  the  desk  specially  provided  in  the  shop.  Here  in  the 
shop  and  outside  it  they  talk  to  the  customers,  make  them 
into  members,  receive  contributions  to  share  capit<xl,  take 
moneys  to  a general  club,  and  carry  on  a penny  bank  for  the 
youngsters.  It  is  surprising  what  a little  chat  does  to  win 
the  poor  people  to  become  members,  and  the  system  of  taking 
.'Id.  instalments  to  the  entrance  fee  of  Is.  has  been  found  most 
helpful.  £29  13s.  7d.  has  been  paid  as  share  capital  at  this 
branch. 

The  penny  bank  has  been  a great  success.  It  is  open  every 
day,  and  children  come  in  sometimes  two,  three,  and  even  four 
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times  on  some  days  to  deposit.  Acting  on  the  principle  that 
It  should  be  as  easy  as  possible  to  save,  but  not  so  to  with- 
<\raw,  money,  the.se  contributions  can  be  made  at  the  branch, 
but  to  make  a withdrawal,  it  is  necessary  to  go  to  the  central 
office,  which  is  about  ten  minutes’  walk  distant. 

There  are  now  607  penny  bankers  at  this  branch,  whilst 
there  are  only  858  at  the  central  office,  though  the  latter  has 
been  m existence  for  two-and-a-quarter  years,  and  the  former 
has  not  yet  been  open  quite  three  mouths.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  entertain  the  earliest  of  the  penny  bankers  in  the 
hall,  but  it  was  found  to  be  altogether  inadequate,  and  a 
neighbouring  hall  was  engaged,  when  they  were  given  a lan- 
tern display  and  a talk  on  the  advantages  of  saving.  The 
deposits  have  been  no  less  than  £39  17s.  7d.  up  to  December 
-20th..  It  IS,  perhaps,  here  wherein  the  seed  is  being  sown 
for  thrifty  habits,  which  will  show  its  growth  by  becoming 
members  of  our  societies  and  good  co-operators. 

Another  and  very  interesting  part  of  the  work  the  ‘‘  settle- 
ment ladies  are  doing  is  visiting  the  homes  of  the  people  in 
all  the  dreary,  narrow,  ill-lit  lanes  and  alleys  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  .store  is  an  “open  sesame,”  and  friendships 
iire  easily  made.  Many  are  the  queer  stories  and  quaint 
•;«iyings  that  could  be  told.  Organising  and  carrying  on  meet- 
iiigs  of  all  kinds  in  the  hall  over  the  store  take  up  a consider- 
able time.  Old  and  young,  men  and  women,  and  children, 
are  all  being  catered  for  and  kept  together  by  means  of  this 
bright,  attractive  room.  On  Tuesday  nights,  there  is  a free 
concert  party,  with  id.  cups  of  tea,  and,  if  required,  4d.  cakes 
or  everybody.  On  Monday  afternoons,  a sewing  class  for 
girls  IS  held.  On  Thursdays,  a league  for  young  women.  On 
Sunday  nights  there  is  a discussion  meeting  for  men.  The«e 
gatherings  for  men  are  very  well  attended,  and  are  attracting 
all  sorts— those  who  would  be  in  the  public-houses,  co-opera- 
tors, trade  unionists,  and  others.  The  idea  is  to  make  the  Sun- 
day night  meetings  a progressive  and  educational  force  and 
to  discuss  the  problems  and  life  of  the  East-enders  of  Sunder- 
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land.  So  far,  the  subjects  taken  have  been  the  housing  ques- 
tion, the  drink  question,  and  the  unemployed.  The  debates 
have  been  remarkable  for  good  speeches  and  for  the  interest 
shown  by  those  present. 

It  is  due  here  to  say  that  at  the  central  premises  the  society, 
through  its  educational  department,  has  for  years  held  lectures 
and  discussions  every  Saturday  evening  during  the  winter 
months,  and  that  in  summer,  afternoon  rambles  are  often  ar- 
ranged. These  are  well  attended,  and  the  interest  taken  in 
them  IS  very  groat  indeed.  One  of  the  earliest  subjects  dis- 
cussed was  “The  Municipalisatiou  of  the  Tramways,”  and  the 
gentleman  who  opened  the  debate  at  that  time  was  spoken 
of  by  the  local  press  as  a “ dreamer.”  He  is  now  the  chairman 
of  the  tramways  committee  of  the  Sunderland  Corporation,  a 
position  for  which  he  is  well  qualified.  He  is  a member  of  cur 
society  and  is  secretary  of  the  Trades  Council.  As  an  educa- 
tional force,  then,  these  meeting's  are  of  great  value,  and 
should  be  encouraged. 

The  club  system  is  very  prevalent  amongst  the  poor  people 
in  Sunderland,  by  which  21s.  is  paid  for  goo<ls  to 
the  value  of  20s.,  which  must  he  paid  for  in  twenty 
weeks,  the  first  Is.  paid  being  supposed  to  be  the  profit 
to  the  person  who  conducts  the  club.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
fallacy  of  such  payments  will  be  shown,  that  20s.  will  be  easier 
to  pay  than  21s.,  and  that  the  dividend  will  be,  as  it  were,  a 
gift  to  them. 

The  question  may  be  asked  as  to  whether  a similar  scheme 
can  be  worked  by  all  other  societies. 

To  erect  special  premises,  as  we  have  done  in  Sunderlaiul, 
and  employ  special  workers  with  the  avowed  object  of  trying 
to  better  the  condition  of  the  poor,  is  a work  which  can  be 
carried  out  by  many  societies  in  our  cities  and  big  towns,  in 
the  poor  areas  which  are  to  be  found  there.  In  starting  such 
a branch,  there  should  be  no  half-heartedness  in  the  matter. 
The  premises  should  be  thoroughly  up-to-date  in  eveiy  respect. 
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blight  and  attractive,  and  the  special  wants  of  the  customers 
catered  for,  including  cooked  food.  Then  the  store  will  com- 
mand the  trade  of  the  poor  people,  and,  you  may  depend  upon 
it,  that  if  they  once  begin  to  find  their  way  into  the  store,  the 
lady  workers  will,  with  their  little  talks,  do  what  your  shop- 
men have  no  time  to  do — that  is,  to  interest  the  customers 
by  explaining  what  co-operation  really  means,  what  it  will 
do  for  them,  and  new  members  will  be  added  to  vour  societies 
every  day.  In  small  towns  where  there  are  no  marked  areas 
of  poor  people,  such  a scheme  will  hardly  commend  itself  on 
the  grounds  of  expense.  Yet  here  I feel  sure  at  our  stores  we 
can  command  the  trade  of  the  poor  to  a very  much  larger  de- 
gree than  we  do  at  the  present  time  by  reducing  the  prices 
of  goods,  with,  of  course,  a drop  in  the  dividend. 

It  is,  perhaps,  in  the  towns  and  small  boroughs  wherein 
the  evil  of  big  dividends  exists  most.  For  it  may  be  said 
that  in  many  of  these  places  the  store  prices  are  much  above 
those  in  big  towns*  and  cities.  Reduce  prices,  and  increased 
trade  will,  I believe,  result,  with  benefit  to  the  poor  of  the 
small  towns,  who,  in  a general  way,  may  be  counted  upon  to 

make  known  to  their  neighbours  any  advantage  the  store  will 
be  to  them. 


It  is  obvious  that  in  our  cities  and  large  boroughs,  the  people 
cannot  do  this  to  the  same  extent,  hence  the  special  work  of 
the  ladies  employed  will  be  found  particularly  useful. 

It  would  appear  that  something  is  being  done  towards  bring- 
ing down  the  dividends  of  our  societies,  which  may  be  due  to 
lower  prices  or  to  increased  membership  of  low  dividend  socie- 
ties, for  I find  that  the  percentage  of  members  in  societies 
paying  dividends — 
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Quite  recently  a society  in  Yorkshire,  which,  for 
'<onie  time,  has  paid  a dividend  of  4s.  in  the  pound,  has 
decided,  by  373  votes  to  79  against,  to  reduce  it  to  2s.  (id., 
some  members  wanting  even  a much  less  one,  contending  that 
the  poorer  members  find  it  a hardship  to  have  their  money 
locked  up- so  long.  This  is  said  to  be  a policy  of  importance 
to  the  co-operative  movement,  and  so  it  is. 

Lastly,  then,  as  to  the  proposals  of  ]\Iiss  LI.  Davies  (general 
^cretarv  of  the  omen’s  Guild),  1o  whom  my  society  en- 
trusted  the  work  for  a period  of  three  months,  we  are  very 
hopeful  that  gooil  work  will  result  therefrom. 

As  to  the  cost  of  the  work,  and  the  benefits  that  Avill  accrue 
from  it — for  that  is  what  is  often  inquired  about — you  will 
<ee  that  it  is  a question  which  requires  very  careful  considera- 
tion before  you  can  sum  up  the  results,  whether  from  a finan- 
cial or  a social  point  of  view.  A three  months’  experiment 
cannot  be  counted  much  in  such  a work  ; yet  we  do  believe 
that  good  seed  has  been  sown,  and  that  the  harvest  vill  come 
in  due  time,  for  the  grain  shoots  that  are  to  be  seen  promise 

well. 

:NIiss  Davies,  assisted  for  a while  by  Miss  Spooner,  and 
later  by  Miss  Partridge,  have  won  the  respect  of  the  poor 
people,  and  new  members  are  being  made,  trade  is  being  in- 
creased, despite  the  fact  of  there  being  large  numbers  out  of 
work,  and  they  are  doing  this  not  by  any  system  of  charity, 
for  there  is  not  the  slightest  semblance  of  that  in  their  work, 
but  by  showing  the  people  how  they  can  help  themselves. 

May  I ask  here  if  other  societies  will  take  up  the  question 
more  seriously  than  they  have  done  hitherto  ' Find  out,  as 
vou  easilv  can,  these  poor  areas,  and  begin  the  work ; but  let 
it  be  thorough.  The  advice  of  such  a lady  as  Miss  Davies  for 
organising  and  propaganda  purposes  would,  I am  sure,  be  in- 
valuable, and  I feel  confident  that  she  would  be  most  willing 
to  render  aid  to  societies  contemplating  snch  a scheme  as  ve 
have  in  .Sunderland. 

W.  AllCHEPt. 


